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successor, and the Government embarked on the
traditional, the useless, the inevitable policy of
suppressing the Land League by coercion, while
granting large measures of redress in the form of
a new Land Bill. It is easy to find fault with this
system, which perhaps does no more than take all
grace out of concession.  But it is difficult to see
how a Government can sit by quite inactive, and
watch a growing campaign of outrage and mur-
der.  It can be further argued that the Land Bill
was perfectly useless in itself; that strengthening
the position of the tenant vis-d-uis the landlord,
the abolition of excessive rent by special rent
courts, the recognition of free sale, etc., was the
wrong way of approaching the subject; and that the
real solution was Land Purchase. This had long
been the view of Bright, who was now powerfully
reinforced by Matthew Arnold.   On the other
hand the Radical Group of the Liberal Party
strongly objected to the plan of buying off bad
landlords ; and the Conservative Party, too, when
it finally passed Land Purchase, was surprised
to find that it in turn had failed to solve the
Irish problem.  From a purely personal point of
view, however, the passing of the Irish Land Act
of 1881 is one of Gladstone's supreme achieve-
ments. The subject was squalid, the details arid
and tiresome beyond imagination.   Few people
were interested in tie subject, still fewer knew
anything about it The Irish Party, enraged by
Coercion Acts and the incarceration of their